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istic pedantry refused to admit the French Ambassador's official
status, the royal government which had sent him to London no
longer existing. At -Grenville's request Chauvelin affirmed, not
very convincingly, his government's desire to respect Dutch
neutrality. Three days later on the suggestion of a well-meaning
Member of Parliament Pitt gave an informal interview to Maret, a
French diplomat then on a private visit to England.1 The conversa-
tion was friendly, but the Prime Minister warned the would-be
appeaser that any act of aggression against Holland would lead to
immediate war. When Maret's account of the interview was pub-
lished in Paris, this warning was deliberately suppressed.

For though a few of the wiser Revolutionary leaders still wanted
Anglo-French friendship, others had made up their minds that a war
with Britain was necessary. In their view France's interest was
not peace but conquest as a Revolutionary instrument. Without it
the dictatorship would lose its raison d'etre. Even the Jacobin
Robespierre, who had first opposed a European war out of fear of a
counter-revolutionary dictatorship, now advocated its extension.
To preserve their monopoly of power, the Party chiefs had to con-
tinue down the bloody slope or be overwhelmed by the forces they
had aroused. The ease with which victory had so far crowned their
audacity encouraged them to go on: to unloose the Terror of the
armed mob beyond the frontiers and again conquer. Aggression,
too, was needed to replenish their coffers and recoup the money-
lenders and stock-jobbers. War against Holland, with its inter-
national banks and gold reserves, offered a wonderful opportunity.

Success depended on the ruling class of every nation proving
as weak and irresolute as those of France's immediate neighbours.
But an unpleasant shock was now administered to the Revolutionary
statesmen by England, which their agents and the Gallophil en-
thusiasts of-the Corresponding Societies had painted as ripe for
revolution. For foreign criticism of British institutions instead of
dividing the nation united it: foreign victories instead of intimidat-
ing aroused it. That eternally recurrent spectacle took every one,
even Englishmen, by surprise.

For from ev4ery county there suddenly poured in resolutions by
spontaneous "Loyal Associations" of yeomen, gentry and shop-
keepers, promising the Government their support to maintain the
1 Afterwards, as Due de Bassano, Napoleon's Foreign Minister.